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While not going to such a length as this, Tur-
got was no upholder of what was already termed
"the distribution of powers," or "the equilib-
rium of forces," nor of other combinations de-
vised for the purpose of checking the power
of the head of the state. He feared lest ob-
stacles placed in the path of evil might be-
come stumbling-blocks to the right. In order
that individual freedom might be protected, he
wished the sovereign to exercise what in our
day has been styled, often abusively, the rights
of the state. But he did not confuse the rights
of the state, or of the sovereign, with those
which certain philosophers claimed for society.
" It has been too constantly the practice of
governments," said he, " to sacrifice the happi-
ness of individuals to the alleged rights of so-
ciety. It is forgotten that society is made for
individuals." He considered all unnecessary
authority as tyranny; but he never had any
clear notion of what to-day goes by the name
of political guaranties. He was too prone to
think that the deliberative powers of certain
local assemblies, and the wide publicity given
to their deliberations in the form of votes,
might supply the place of political liberties,
and might suffice to guarantee the rights of
citizens.

Through D'Alembert, Turgot became a col-tely.ink him toon-
